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The World Problem of Color 


The world problem presented by the colored races is 
discussed by Sir Valentine Chirol in the Edinburgh 
Review for January. He says that the one thing common 
to all colored races today is a “strong current of revolt 
against the white man’s claim to supremacy.” China and 
India have both shown the effects of Japan’s rise to a 
position of equality with the great powers. In the Arabian 
countries of Asia and Africa “the sanction of Islam is 
fa» in the background, while in the foreground is the principle 

g self-determination.” The rivalry of Western nations 

and their exhaustion in the World War have aided the 
nationalist movement among colored races, while Western 
nations have spontaneously yielded ground. Sir Valentine 
considers that the main hope against grave conflicts with 
the colored nations is in the League of Nations and its 
provisions in regard to mandates. 

The Government of India Act of 1919 which gave India 
a constitutional charter is characterized as “a generous 
measure, conceived in the great traditions of British 
statesmanship.” Its purpose, however, has been largely 
defeated by various religious, political and social factors. 
Among these factors, the writer says, must be included 
“the reaction upon Indian sentiment caused by the growth 
of racial feeling in other parts of the [British] Empire.” 
He refers particularly to the “color bar’’ legislation in 
South Africa and to the treatment of Indians in South 
Africa and in the crown colony of Kenya. The “color 
bar” has a bad economic effect on the white workers and 

raws the natives into the “Ethiopian movement,” which 
is “essentially a movement of deep-seated racial revolt.” 
The Indians are needed in Kenya and South Africa, says 
the writer, but the treatment they receive makes them ask 
if Great Britain is sincere about offering India full mem- 
bership in the Empire. 


Of racial intermarriage, Sir Valentine states that in 
spite of biological arguments against cross-breeding races, 
“even where the races are widest apart, . . . the 
mingling of blood does not necessarily rule out the finest 
qualities, moral and intellectual, which the white man 
claims for his race.” The solution of the world problem 
of color is stated to be “the practical recognition of the 
colored man’s rights to absolute equality of opportunity 
with the white man, and a generous construction of the 
principle of trusteeship excluding all ideas of denomina- 
tion or exploitation.” 
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Race Relations Number 
(Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Race Relations) 


That the Indians in South Africa have grounds for 
grievances is illustrated by such observations as those of 
Welthy Honsinger Fisher in Durban last September. 
She says, in Women’s Outlook for September: “One 
day I walked over to Grey Street and found an Indian 
city, pure Indian—Indian shops, Indian markets, Indian 
mosques, Indian churches, Indian temples, Indian homes— 
and Indian people by the thousand! Yes, many more 
Indians than white people. They spoke Hindustani and 
English. Yet they are not allowed in a library nor an 
English church, and in the tram-cars they may ride in 
the two rear seats only and these on the upper deck! 
Even a woman with babies has to plod up the stairs in 
a moving tram. If these two rear seats are filled, though 
all the rest of the car is empty, she must climb down again 
and wait for the next car. Whether the man is a barrister, 
an editor, a rich merchant or an educated clergyman—if 
he is an Indian—he is a ‘coolie.’ To these white people 
over here, there are only two races in the world—white 
and colored. . « One is our white race. They 
should rule the earth, all the gold and the diamonds, and 
all the lovely things of the earth should belong to them.” 


Y. M. C. A. Work Among African 
Natives 


The Report of Work in Native Institutions for the year 
1925, made by Max Yergan, Y. M. C. A. secretary for 
work among native students in South Africa, has been 
recently received and shows that there was a total of 
twenty-seven organizations in native institutions at the 
end of 1925, with a membership estimated to be a little 
over 2,000. Teachers’ Christian Associations, with more 
than 800 members, are located in all parts of the Union 
of South Africa and in some parts of Rhodesia and Portu- 
guese East Africa. 

The work has been developed by means of visits of the 
secretary to the institutions and by conferences which 
“revealed the reality of the movement to our students and 
have indicated the keen interest which they are taking in 
all branches of our activities,” which include Bible study, 
social service, meetings for prayer and similar exercises. 
The report says, “Whatever the future of the native 
population may be, it is obvious that the responsibility 
resting upon those students who will so shortly become 
leaders is incomparably large.” 


= 
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The significance of this work among native institutions 
and the educated natives may be seen by considering some 
population figures of the 1921 census summarized by Wil- 
liam Harbutt Dawson in the Contemporary Review for 
March. The total population of the Union of South Africa 
is 6,929,000; of these only 1,520,000 are Europeans, or 
about one out of four, with 55 per cent of this number 
Dutch, 37 per cent British and the remainder miscel- 
laneous. The native population of Bantu stock numbers 
4,698,000, Asiatics number 166,000, and there are 545,000 
of “mixed and other colored people.” The increase of the 
white population between 1891 and 1911 including immi- 
gration was 19 per cent. The increase of the native popu- 
lation for the same period was 15 per cent from natural 
increase ; and the writer says it would have been 26 per 
cent but for the influenza epidemic in 1918. He points 
out that the “specially disconcerting fact about these 
figures is that while the increase of the non-European 
population is a natural increase, a factor 
which is bound to be increasingly favorable to the natives 
as sanitary laws and conditions are improved, the present 
slow increase of European population depends in part 
upon immigration, which latterly has meant a mere trickle 
of increasing population or has even failed to make up for 
the departures.” 

These facts are striking in view of the legal segregation 
policy now being pushed by the present government 
(described in the INFoRMATION SERVICE of December 26, 
1925), which Mr. Dawson apparently approves, although 
he appreciates the burdens the natives have borne. For 
he says, “The ‘color bar,’ pitiably low wages, and the 
prejudice and contumely which underlie both, keep the 
native down.” These relationships cannot make for peace 
for, “docile and obedient though the native has been for 
generations, his patience with existing conditions is being 
sorely tried.” 

The latest reports from South Africa are that the 
“Color Bar Bill,” defeated last July, has been re-intro- 
duced into the Union Parliament and has passed the 
House of Assembly with a slightly increased majority 
over last year. 


The Harmon Awards 


To stimulate and give recognition to American Negroes 
for outstanding creative achievement in the fields of 
literature, music, fine arts, industry including business, 
science including invention, education, religion and race 
relations, the Harmon Foundation has offered the William 
E. Harmon Awards for Distinguished Achievement. 
These awards are designed not for competition but to 
bring recognition to persons who have made distinguished 
contributions in these fields and who might not otherwise 
become known to the general public. Seven awards are 
offered to Negroes only, of either sex, and an eighth 
award is open to any person, white or colored, who has 
given outstanding service in bettering race relations 
between white and Negro people in America. 

For each of the fields named, with the exception of 
race relations, two awards are offered—a first award of 
four hundred dollars and gold medal, and a second of one 
hundred dollars and bronze medal. The award for service 
in race relations is five hundred dollars and a gold medal. 

A candidate may have his case considered either by 
nomination, upon the initiative of the judges, or by direct 
application. Nominations and applications for this year 
must be filed on or before June 1, 1926, with George E. 
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Haynes, Secretary of the Commission on the Church and 
Race Relations of the Federal Council of Churches, with 
which organization the Harmon Foundation has made 
arrangements for executive direction of the awards, 
Special forms should be obtained for nominations or appli- 
cations. Announcement of the successful candidate for 
the present year will be made on or before December 1, 
1926, and the awards will be given January 1, 1927. 
Each nomination or application must be supported by 
copy of book or other publication, by manuscript, by 
photograph or drawing, with description, of art objects 
or other material submitted by any candidate or on his 
behalf. All written or material evidence of achievement 
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As these awards are national in scope no award will 
be made unless the achievement is of an outstanding char- 
acter and is a distinct contribution within its given field, 
and in case there are in any of the stated fields no entries 
having this outstanding character, no award therein will 
be given. Work for which the first year awards will be 
given is limited to work completed during the twelve 
months ending June 1, 1926, but the achievement may 
include work done by a candidate in preceding years, 
provided that its completion falls within the twelve 
months covered by the award. There are a number of 
other conditions which are fully explained in a leaflet 
issued by and obtainable from the Commission on the 
Church and Race Relations, Federal Council of Churches, 
105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


TOWARD INTERRACIAL COOPERATION. Whatf 
Was Said and Done at the First National Interracial% 
Conference. New York, Commission on the Church and 
Race Relations, Federal Council of Churches, 1926. 
Paper $1.25, Cloth $1.75. 

For all who are interested in the progress of the Ameri- 
can Negro, for all who desire a non-catastrophic end of 
America’s largest social problem, for all who believe in 
democracy of method as well as of aim—the report of 
what was said and done at the First National Interracial 
Conference held under the auspices of the Commission on 
the Church and Race Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Commission on Interracial Cooperation 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, March 25-27, 1925, brings new 
encouragement. It demonstrates not only the rapid 
advance of a racial minority but an advance which, in 
spite of the continued domination of the majority, is 
gradual and peaceful. This book helps the reader to 
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two races are more and more passing from an era of con 
flict into one of cooperation. 

The subjects covered include health, housing, industry, 
social work, the churches, the courts, the schools—all in 
relation to the emancipation of the Negro—and the part 
played in these fields of activity and in others by inter- 
racial cooperation. Obviously, a three-day conference can 
do no more than locate and define some of the problems 
or suggest here and there a bit of promising practice. 
But that was substantially the purpose of this conference: 
above everything else, it was a pooling of resources found 
helpful in local practice. While national experts had been 
called in to advise, it was as participants in the discussion 
that they contributed their more exact knowledge of the 
various topics, not as oracles functioning in a mystic aura 
of professionalism. 

Each session extended over more subject matter than 
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a whole week’s discussion could have truly mastered. 
Thus these proceedings create more of an appetite than 
they can satisfy. But fuller data can be obtained else- 


. where by those who need them; and perhaps there is 


special value in a volume that indicates how rich is the 
crop of existing knowledge and experience waiting to 
be harvested for a nation-wide program of interracial 
adjustment. 

Here, in the field of health, for example, after many 
years of experiments—which still continue—the general 
lines of a public policy and of successful practice become 
clearer as one follows not only the health officer into his 
interpretation of statistics but also the nurse upon her 


reatment of the discussion, the tasks for the health 
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reformer become visual as problems in education and in 
applied justice. Such concrete questions arise as, for 
example: Should the colored people, where newcomers to 
the community are hesitant to use the facilities open to 
both races, permit the establishment of temporarily segre- 
gated clinics, in the interests of the health of their group? 
Should the staffs of hospitals be chosen solely from the 
point of view of efficiency without regard to race 
psychology ? 

No less stimulating are the accounts of remedial effort. 
For example, the concrete lessons on the methods of 
adjustment that came out in the session on interracial 
organization. Incidentally, this chapter also illustrates 


how far removed we are yet in many cases from applying 


a technique that truly. deserves the name of interracial. 


than give an understanding for the complexity of the 
questions involved in any real equality of opportunity. 
The discussion did not, however, permit speakers to get 
away with easy generalizations. Apparently—and this 
seems a hopeful sign that a democratic cooperation in the 
working out of these problems is really under way—some 
of our colored colleagues in social work and in the ministry 
have learned to ask the most awkward questions. 

The sense of having actively participated in the shaping 
of policies, the setting of new standards, the working out 
of practices, must have been strong in the delegates, white 
and colored. In thus jointly tackling concrete difficulties, 
they must have become aware of an interest larger than 
that of any individual or organization, larger than that 
of either race. Always from such earnest work together 
the real mutual understanding and appreciation of social 
groups have come. B.L. 


% The industrial session was not able to do much more 


Locke, book decoration and portraits by Winold Reiss. 

New York, Albert and Charles Boni, 1925. $5.00. 

This volume is a prospectus of the mental and social 
ferment within the Negro world of the present and a 
prophecy of larger things for the future. The new Negro, 
whose stories, poetry and art form the main body of the 
book, is not simply the young Negro of the day but the 
expression of a new attitude of the present-day Negro 
toward himself and his world. In the words of the 
editor, “the multitude perhaps feels as yet only a strange 
relief and a new vague urge.” He further defines this 
stirring of the Negro mind as a reaching out “as yet to 
nothing but American wants, American ideas.” The 
Negro is not fundamentally radical except on race matters, 
and even then he is “a social protestant rather than a 
genuine radical.” Harlem (New York City) is cited as 
prophetic of this new urge. “Negro Art and America” is 
treated in a chapter by Albert C. Barnes, who, by the way, 
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is a white man, and “The Negro in American Literature” 
is portrayed historically by William Stanley Braithwaite, 
a Negro and one of America’s most widely known poets 
and literary critics. The fiction and poetry sections, offer- 
ings from Negro authors, bring out most characteristically 
the new attitude of the Negro, since in these the Negro is 
delineated as no longer apologizing or concealing his real 
self, even his faults and weaknesses. With penetration 
and sympathy the writers portray the realities as well as 
the motivating sentiments of Negro life. Some of the 
writers like Jean Toomer, James Weldon Johnson, Georgia 
Douglas Johnson and Claude McKay have been widely 
recognized in contemporary popularity, while Rudolph 
Fisher, Angelina Grimke, Lewis Alexander, John Matheus 
and others, though not so widely known, present selections 
of real merit. 

Another phase of the expression of the Negro’s inner 
self not generally known to the world is the drama. The 
selections in this form of art merit careful reading and 
study. The attention given in the book to music and the 
fine arts touches fields, of course, where recognition by 
the white world has slowly grown to real appreciation 
and evaluation. 

Part II of the book is largely descriptive of the Negro in 
the new world, amid the new scenes of the modern day. 
There are chapters on “The Negro’s New Frontage on 
American Life,” “Negro Education,” “Negro Business,” 
“Harlem: the Culture Capital,” “The Task of Negro 
Womanhood” and similar topics. One looks in vain, 
however, to find expression, description or evaluation of 
the Negro church and religious life, which doubtless 
engages as much of the attention of the rank and file and 
has as much influence on the attitude of the new Negro 
as any factor in his life, if not more than any of those 
treated. 

The book is a beautiful sample of the bookmaker’s art 
in the printing, binding and illustrations, and the draw- 
ings by Winold Reiss, a white artist. It contains a fine, 
selected bibliography. 'G.E.H. 


FREE NEGRO OWNERS OF SLAVES IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1830. Together with Absentee 
Ownership of Slaves in the United States in 1830. 
Compiled under the direction of and edited by CARTER 
G. Woopson. Washington, The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 1924. 50 cents. 


FREE NEGRO HEADS OF FAMILIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1830. Together with a Brief 
Treatment of the Free Negro. By Carter G. Woop- 
son. Washington, The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, 1925. $5.00. 


These two publications are made up largely of the sta- 
tistical data indicated by their titles, gathered mainly from 
the United States census. They are prepared with the aim 
of facilitating study of a neglected phase of American 
history, since it is frequently a surprise to even well 
informed persons that there were Negro owners of slaves 
in the United States and that free Negroes constituted a 
large part of the Negro population prior to 1865, num- 
bering about one-half million or nearly one-seventh of the 
Negroes of the country in that year. 

In the introduction to the first named publication it is 
stated that practically all of these Negro slave owners 
were in the South and that some of them had a sufficient 
number of slaves to compete “with large planters in the 
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number of slaves they owned. . . . The census 
records show that the majority of the Negro owners of 
slaves were such from the point of view of philanthropy,” 
e.g., cases of husbands purchasing their wives or vice 
versa. Benevolent Negroes frequently purchased slaves 
and granted them their freedom for nominal sums or 
permitted them to work it out on liberal terms. These 
free Negro slave-holders are listed by states and counties, 
showing the number of slaves owned by each and the range 
of the ages of such slaves. 

The second publication, in an interesting introduction, 
gives an illuminating analysis of the free Negro before 
the Civil War, including the origin of this class. Negroes 
were first brought into the country as indentured servants. 
There was an increase of this class through the inter- 
mixture of white and Negro indentured servants. As 
the slave system increased and the number of free Negroes 
also, public sentiment and legislation developed to restrict 
the number of free Negroes, lest their influence on the 
slaves should lead to secret plots, combinations or con- 
spiracies. This restrictive movement took the form, 
mainly, of protection against the freeing of slaves. In 
some states, if slaves were set free they had to leave the 
state. The subject of “The Free Negroes Before the Law” 
during the ante-bellum period is dealt with in some detail ; 
a section on “Economic Achievement” shows that the 
thrift and economic advancement of this group were 
worth noting. For instance, by 1840 the free Negroes of 
Cincinnati had acquired $228,000 in real estate, the 
Negroes of Philadelphia had, in 1832, taxable property 
to the amount of $350,000, in 1837 $359,626 and in 
1847 $400,000. The introduction also points out that in 
the earlier period there were few social distinctions 
between the white and Negro servants, but the separation 
increased as the white indentured servants grew more and 
more into full citizenship and the majority of Negroes 
sank further into abject slavery. In later periods of the 
slave regime the master class helped to develop a division 
between the slave and the free Negroes as one means of 
controlling both. 

The bulk of this volume, of course, is made up of the 
list of Negro heads of families by states and counties, 
showing the sex of the head of the family, the range of 
the ages of its members and the total number of members 
of each. The work shows great patience and accuracy in 
research and is undoubtedly an invaluable aid to future 
students of the Negro aspect of American life and history. 

G. E. H. 


MELLOWS. Negro work songs, street cries and 
spirituals. By R. Emmet Kennepy. A chronicle of 
unknown singers profusely illustrated in black and 
white by Simmons Persons. New York, Albert and 
Charles Boni, 1925. $5.00. 

This collection, made by a white man, a native of 
Louisiana, is another evidence of the growing interest and 
appreciation of the artistic value of Negro musical crea- 
tions. The editor says the term “mellow is the Negro 
word for melody, and by this term their devotional songs 
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are called in Southern Louisiana”; hence the title. The — 
collection contains some of the old familiars such as “I 
Got a Home in the Rock” and “He Never Said a Mum- 
blin’ Word,” but it also includes scores that have not 
heretofore been given circulation. With each score there ” 
is lengthy analysis and explanation, making one wish that 
some of this space had been given to the inclusion of 
more musical material. Especially striking are the songs 
“I’m Goin’ Home on a Cloud,” “O Mary, Where is Your 
Baby?” and “Blind Man Stood on the Road and Cried.” — 
The volume is attractively done in large type and score 
on octavo pages and strikingly illustrated in black and — 
white. G. E. H. 


NEGROLANA. By Doctor FRANK 
Boston, Christopher Publishing House, 1924. $2.50. 
This book is an attempt to utilize a fictional story, 

tracing the development of race relations in America 

from the days of the slave trade to the present time, as 

a background for reviewing a large number of extracts 

from newspapers, magazines and books of other writers 

who have discussed the problems involved. A large num- 
ber of extracts and statements are included on the subject 
of lynching, against which the book is specifically aimed, 
Negrolana is a Negro Utopia established by the will of 
two benevolent slave-holders who arranged for a large 
number of slaves owned by them to be emancipated, 
transported thither and guided in government by an 
executor until they should become capable of self-govern- | 
ment. There are chapters composed of extracts on 

Negro loyalty, valor and patriotism; and on law andj; 

order, which the introduction says is the dominant noteg/, 

of the book. 
To propose a solution of relations between white and 

Negro people through the colonization of Negroes is a 

revival of an idea against which stands the failure of the 

American colonization movement of the last century. 

G. E. H. 


COLOR. By Countee New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1925. $2.00. 

This young poet of only twenty years has revealed his 
own possibilities in his first book. His poems in the 
magazines have been giving promise of the rise of poetic 
genius. The book is an affirmation and a prophecy. 
Cullen has the fertile imagination of a poet. This touches 
the commonplace and invests it with meaning. Some of 
these first poems, however, are prosaic in manner and 
matter. Most of his poems are in the ballad form. Poetic. 
diction is sometimes sacrificed to rhyme. Rhyme is some 
times omitted where expected. The book is not the mel- 
low fruit falling to us because ripe, but youth’s eagerness’ 
to be known. 

In spite of these imperfections that tell the young poet 
not to stop growing, Cullen has the opportunity to de- 
velop the technique and artistic power to give America a 
great singer and an interpreter of the soul of the modern 
Negro. Cc. L. M. 
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